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A Message From 
; the ; 
Executive Director 


s I write this, the Fish and Wildlife Conser- 

vation Commission (FWC) is 78 days old. 

All or part of the employees, programs and 

cultures of three agencies (the former 
Marine Fisheries Commission, the Department of 
Environmental Protection and the former Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission) have been combined into 
a totally new entity and instructed to go forth and do 
good work. 

My experience with new agencies is limited, but I 
wonder if any ever came into being with the high hopes 
and expectations that this one has. For the first time in 
Florida, responsibility and authority for all fish and 
wildlife, whether marine, freshwater or terrestrial, is now 
housed (figuratively) under one roof. More than once, 
since July 1, I have heard comments by individuals not 
ordinarily given to hyperbole that this agency ought to 
be the finest fish and wildlife department in the country. 
So where are we? This first director’s column is in- 
tended to share with you my take on how the merger is 
progressing. 

First, the Commissioners. There are 10, with the 
total complement to drop to seven by August 2001. The 
Commissioners are an excellent team, with an incredibly 
broad range of interests and backgrounds, and they are 
effectively chaired by Ms. Julie Morris of Sarasota. They 
are great listeners, they ask good questions, they enjoy 
each other’s company and with two women, two minori- 
ties and homes ranging from Pensacola (Commissioner 
Roberts) to Jacksonville (Commissioners Barsh and 
Rood) to Miami (Commissioners Hedgepeth and Moss), 
along with representatives from Deltona (Commissioner 
Huffman), Bushnell (Commissioner Adams), Lakeland 
(Commissioner Kibler), St. Petersburg (Commissioner 


Meehan) and Sarasota (Commissioner Morris), they 
cover the breadth of Florida exceptionally well. 

We are confronting the standard problems with 
reorganizations: meshing different procedures on 
purchasing equipment and supplies, trying to make two 
totally different electronic mail systems compatible and 
requiring employees from three different agencies, all 
with different ways of doing identical functions, to 
adjust to a whole new way of doing business. 

The good news for the people of Florida is that the 
employees of the new FWC are enthusiastic, responsive 
and committed to resource conservation despite the 
turmoil of reorganization. I don’t hear everything and 
certainly there must be some grumbling and unhappiness 
somewhere in the ranks, but by and large the people of 
this new agency seem more than willing to do their part. 
We don’t have enough budget to cover the increased 
expense to house all the central office employees and we 
have distressing salary inequities that must be addressed 
soon. 

But those things will be fixed eventually and with 
time, the FWC will in fact be one of the nation’s premier 
fish and wildlife agencies. We have the human resources, 
including the enforcement and biological expertise, to do 
the kind of conservation and management job that 
Florida deserves. 

In the meantime, we will be working hard trying to 
blend the separate parts into an effective and cohesive 
whole. If you have questions or comments that you 
would like addressed in this column, send them to my 
attention at 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 
32399-1600. I would appreciate hearing from you. 


— Allan L Egbert, Ph.D. 
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The front cover photo of a diver shown with Atlantic spadefish, 
was taken at Molasses Reef, Key Largo, by Doug Perrine, 
Innerspace Visions. : 
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From the Editor’s Desk 


In the November-December issue of Florida Wildlife there were errors in the article The 
Fenholloway Dilemma. What was pictured as the Fenholloway River at US 27 on page 2 was 
in fact the Foley plant’s secondary treated wastewater system, not the Fenholloway River. The 
photograph on page 5 was of pipes carrying wastewater to the plant’s secondary wastewater 
treatment, not to the Fenholloway River. 

Buckeye Technologies Inc., which operates the specialty cellulose plant in Perry, Florida, 
believes the article depicted the company and the Fenholloway River unfairly by ignoring the 
efforts Buckeye has made to address the issues mentioned in the article. We intend to further 
explore those efforts to resolve the dilemma facing the Fenholloway River in a forthcoming 
article in Florida Wildlife. In the meantime, I apologize for any problems the errors created. 


— Dick Sublette, editor 
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Obsession: 


One Man’s Pursuit of a Trophy Buck 


By James Call 


ames Stovall had experienced 

buck fever before but never like 

this. He could not sleep. He went 
through the motions at work, unable to 
focus. A buck he had seen when searching 
for place to put his tree stand was taking 
over his life. The first day of bow season 
came and at 4 a.m. he was in line at the 
check gate. Impatiently he waited another 
hour for the gate to open and he could 
legally hunt. 

The object of his obsession was a 


trophy buck. Since June he scouted the 
Green Swamp Wildlife Management Area 
in central Florida in preparation for a 
special opportunity hunt in September. A 
week before the scheduled date, he rode 
his bike out for one final scouting 
mission. That’s when he saw him. A 
monster of a buck. 

“T followed the tracks for nearly two 
hours,” said Stovall. “Then I looked up 
and there in front of me he stood feeding. 
My jaw dropped.” 


[!PAo}S sewer Aq pepiAoid 


There standing before him was a 24- 
point non-typical buck with a 237/s spread 
and just one circumference measurement 
less than 5 inches. 

The next four days that buck domi- 
nated Stovall’s mind. Once he arrived at 
his tree stand, he sat for 13 hours waiting 
for the object of his desire to appear. The 
temperature rose into the 90s but Stovall 
sat. His back ached. He sat. Remnants of 
a tropical storm with wind gusts of 40 
mph and a drenching rain came. But 
Stovall didn’t move from where he sat. 
Then at 6:15 p.m. the buck showed up. 
About 150 yards across the clearing from 
where Stovall held his vigil the trophy 
buck came to feed. 

Stovall climbed down from his tree 
stand and crawled toward his prey until it 
was about 50 yards away. 

The Thunderhead tipped Easton ACC 
arrow struck the buck in the spine 
instantly putting him down. A quick 
second shot locked him to the ground. 

James Stovall had bagged a state 
record white-tailed deer for bow hunting. 
Its 51" inches of non-typical points 
garnered it a Pope & Young score of 
207°/s, a world record for a white-tail in 
velvet. He quickly ran back to his tree 
stand to retrieve a camcorder and make a 
video record of his accomplishment. 

“T have traveled across the Midwest 
in pursuit of monster white-tails,” he said. 
“And I ended up finding one about 19 
miles from my home.” @) 


Special Opportunity Hunts provide a 
select number of hunters a chance to hunt 
with little competition from other hunters. 
Contact a regional FWC office (listed on 
page 2) for more information. 


James Call is associate editor of 
Florida Wildlife magazine. 
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Florida Buck Registry 


Official Score Listing 


Compiled by Thomas J. Wright 


1998-99 Season Top Ten Typical Racks 


Name 

James A. Watson 
Stephen Porter 
Mike Durrance 
Roger Pugh 
Terry R. Lewis 
Earl H. Schmidt 
Clay Barfield 
Willie P. Agner Jr. 
Kenny Adams 
Bill Booth 


Location 
Apalachicola WMA 
Wakulla County 
Hamilton County 
Blackwater WMA 
Jefferson County 
Polk County 
Calhoun County 
Madison County 
Pasco County 
Sarasota County 


Date Antler 
Jan/99 143 
Feb/99 142 
Nov/98 141?/s 
Jan/99 1417/s 
Dec/98 139°/s 
Dec/98 1377/s 
Dec/98 136°/s 
Dec/98 1364/s 
Nov/98 1354/8 
Sep/98 134?/s 


Florida Buck Registry All Time Top Ten 


Name 

Larry Furr 

Roy Ems 
William Scharber 
Bobby Ray Davis Jr 
Chris Harrell 
Gary W. Leis 
Ricky Richarte 
Danny Raines 
Robbie Hastings 
H. M. Butler 


Clark Durrance 
Arthur Finkly 
Henry Brinson 
W. L. Hurst 
Tommy Sims 
Clay H. Mickler 
Jack K. Austin 
Angus Hinson 
Donnie Nicholson 
Billy Joe Bass 


(Typical) 


Location 
Gadsden County 
Leon County 
Pasco County 
Dixie County 
Madison County 
Taylor County 
Madison County 
Jackson County 
Ocala Nat’! Forest 
Gadsden County 


(Non-Typical) 


Wakulla County 
Jefferson County 
Jackson County 
Calhoun County 
Jackson County 
Pasco County 
Jefferson County 
Gadsden County 
Escambia County 
Madison County 


Date 
1977 
1983 
1970 
1994 
1987 
1987 
1996 
1973 
1940 
1979 


Antler 
168'/s 
1657/s 
1624/s 
1594/s 
1567/s 
156°/s 
1554/s 
154?/s 
1547/s 
1537/s 


2013/s 
196°/s 
186 

1817/s 
12 

170*/s 
170 

1674/s 
164°/s 
163'/s 


Points 
12 
11 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
8 
10 
10 


Points 


For complete Florida Buck Registry point your browser to www.state.fl.us/fwe and follow the hunting link. 
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Staring ahead revealed 
nothing but an enig- 
matic inky void. 


Text and Photographs by Michael Wisenbaker 


n August of 1997, after 
almost 25 years of diving, I 
finally bought a dive com- 
puter and headed to Osgood 

Sink to test it. Osgood is one of hundreds 
of sinkholes that dot the Woodville Karst 
Plain south of Tallahassee. This region 
holds some of the most diverse freshwater 
dive sites in Florida, including America’s 
longest underwater cave, which stretches 
almost 18 miles thus far. At any rate, 
when I reached the two-rut road leading 
to Osgood, I was greeted by a locked gate 
and no trespassing signs. In that I knew of 
countless sinkholes in the area, I just 
drove farther south with the intention of 
diving in either Frog or Armadillo sinks. 
Déja vu — more chains and posted signs. 
The property had been leased to private 
hunt clubs and closed to the public. 

After a period of moping I pulled out 
some USGS and soil survey maps and 
began looking for prominent karst 
features (primarily steep depressions) on 


properties that were still open. While this 
seemed like a positive step, I had little 
hope of finding anything. After all, the 
entire karst plain had been seriously 
scouted by many people for the past half 
century. 

I searched the region, nevertheless, 
via foot and mountain bike. Longleaf 
pines, wiregrass, bracken ferns and showy 
wild flowers decorated the rolling 
sandhills. Some ridge tops served as 
scenic vistas, often stretching for miles. 

Every time I saw an island of 
hardwoods, I would plod over to check it 
out. These islands usually turned out to be 
deep dry sinkholes, although a few held 
tea-colored surface water. This portion of 
the karst plain just seemed to have too 
thick a cover of sand and clay to find any 
breaches that dipped all the way into the 
Floridan aquifer. 

It was November when I noticed a 
stand of oaks, hickories and dogwoods. I 
crashed through a tangle of briars and 


smilax that tore at my flesh before 
reaching the rim of a steep funnel-shaped 
sinkhole, about 100 feet across. It cradled 
a small pool of cobalt blue water ringed 
with limestone. I scurried down the slope 
with my heart pounding like a jackham- 
mer. As I gazed into its limpid basin, I 
noticed a host of blind cave crayfish and 
minnows. The only thing missing seemed 
to be an obvious cave opening. 

After three months of searching, I 
had finally found my Shangri-La. A 
pristine sink to dive and explore. Ironi- 
cally, while it should have shown up as 
ten closely spaced contour lines, it didn’t 
even appear on the topo map. Although [> 


(Page 6) It took a great deal of effort to 
remove énough organic debris so that a 
fully-geared cave diver could easily enter 
Trog’s enticing confines. 


(Above) Michael Wisenbacker drops into 
Trog Sink to explore the cavern. 
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others had been here before me, as 
evidenced by a few spent shotgun shells 
around the lip of the sink, I suspect they 
didn’t grasp its significance. I dubbed the 
sink Trog in honor of its thriving popula- 
tion of cave crayfish — the most I had ever 
seen in one place. 

The following weekend, I returned to 
Trog with some diving gear, including a 
pony bottle and a submersible light. I also 
brought a rope so that I could get down to 
the water more easily. I could hardly 
contain myself as I slid into the domain of 
the trogs. At 10 feet below the surface, I 
scrunched through a tiny fissure that led 
into a moderate-sized cavern. My light 
beam illuminated a beautiful ivory- 
textured limestone wall on one side and 
debris cone and mass of dead trees with 
their tops tilted toward the bottom on the 
other. Obviously, when the limestone gave 
way, the trees collapsed into the center. 
Staring ahead revealed nothing but an 
enigmatic inky void. 

In order for me to get into the grotto 
in full cave gear, however, I needed to 
remove the skeleton of a large tree from 
the entrance. So, a month later I headed 
back to Trog with a come-along in hand. 
After anchoring the device, I wrapped its 
cable around the submerged tree and 
began jacking it out. Several hours later, I 
had succeeded in moving the massive pole 
from the cave’s maw. I then strapped on 
my pony tank and removed more rotting 
branches from the sink. 

About ten days later, I returned to 
Trog with Chris Brown and his young 
daughter Rosalie. I had invited him to 
dive with me, but he declined. Chris had 
broken two bones in one of his legs 
several years earlier while attempting to 
dive a wild sink. At Trog, one had to 
practically rappel to get to the water. 
Lowering just yourself down presents 
problems enough, but doing so while 
rigged with full cave gear borders on 
being batty. Whatever, like an overloaded 
spider leaping from its web, I angled 
toward the sink wearing a full wetsuit and 
two regulators attached to a standard- 
sized scuba tank. I also carried a primary 
and two back-up lights as well as two 
reels — one for deploying a permanent line 
and the other for use in case of emergen- 
cies. 

I asked Chris, who had a cell phone, 
to give me about 30 or 40 minutes before 
getting worried. I waved good-bye to 


Rosalie and disappeared into the cave’s 
pint-sized opening. I immediately tied the 
line off just inside the cavern and began 
sweeping my powerful light back and 
forth. What a thrill to be the first person 
on the planet to enter this place. Sedi- 
ments rained down from the ceiling with 
each exhalation of air. Once I swam back 
a short way I found myself suspended in 
an immense room. I breathed faster than 
normal, probably due to a combination of 
excitement and fear of the unknown. 

My main reel soon jammed, so I cut 
the line and tied it to the wall and then 
followed it back toward the door. I 
hovered inside the twilight zone watching 
the sunlight dance into the cave mouth. I 
viewed Woodville Karst cave crayfish 
(Procambarus orcinus) feasting on 
goodies that I had loosened for them. 
With their pincers extended, they grabbed 
everything in sight. I even saw a pair of 
them mating. These creatures, known as 
troglobites or cave dwellers, spend their 
entire lives underground. They live much 
longer than their surface counterparts 
because of their slower metabolism. 
These particular rare decapods only occur 
in sinkholes and springs in Wakulla and 
Leon counties and are imperiled accord- 


ing to the Florida Natural Areas Inventory. 


Trog Sink comprises merely the 14th site 


This sink is named for the troglobites, 
primarily the blind cave crayfish, that 
comprise most of the evident forms of life 
that reside within the cave. 
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in which they have been observed. 

I also noticed redeye chubs 
(Nortropis harperi) engaging in a feeding 
frenzy. Although they only grow to be one 
to two inches long, these minnows with 
bright red eyes have ravenous appetites. 
While they normally eat insects and 
minute crustaceans and fish, they 
gummed at exposed parts of my body 
whenever I remained motionless. Redeye 
chubs are classified as troglophiles or 
cave lovers, meaning that they can live 
their entire lives either in caves or on the 
outside. They only inhabit springs, spring 
runs and sinkholes where a constant water 
temperature allows them to spawn 
throughout the year. 


lp dn He" 
A mold of a large fossil snail (Ampullina 
sp.) decorates one of the walls of Trog 
Sink. 


I began a series of photo dives in 
Trog to try to capture the beauty of the 
place to share with others. On one 
occasion, though, a rock the size of a 
bowling ball broke off the roof and sailed 
just past my head. I cautiously continued 
shooting pictures of chubs, crayfish, 
fossils and scenes within the cave that 
intrigued me, including a magnificently 
stratified wall. Trog’s limestone harbors 
an array of marine fossils that represent 
remains of creatures that thrived in 
Miocene seas some 23 to 25 million years 
ago. 


I continued taking still photos in Trog 
throughout the Fall. In December, I 
convinced a Fish and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Commission employee to make a 
video tape of Trog and its cave. In so 
doing, he spotted and recorded an 
alligator jaw barely visible in the silt 
about 100 feet from the entrance. I’ ve 
looked for it since then, but have been 
unable to find it. The poor critter must 
have been trapped in the sink so long that 
it died from a lack of food. Although I’m 
accustomed to diving with Florida’s wild 
creatures, I’m grateful that I didn’t come 
fact-to-face with a starving ‘gator in the 
grotto. 

This past March (1999), I discovered 
two yellow-bellied sliders had taken 
residence in the sink. Animals such as 
these turtles are known as trogloxenes or 
cave visitors. Unlike blind cave crayfish 
and redeye chubs, the turtles cannot spend 
their entire life cycles underground. On 
later dives, I spotted two additional sliders 
as well as a juvenile soft-shelled turtle. 
Although the reptiles would be easy to 
catch, I’ve left them alone-hoping they 
would not eat all my cave crayfish. 

Being forced to look at things with 
fresh eyes led me to discover this idyllic 
refuge. Since finding Trog, I’ve logged 30 
scuba dives there. I’ve also spent many 
hours, both at the edge of its pool and 
underwater, silently listening and watch- 
ing wild creatures come and go. At times I 
feel like an intruder, desecrating a sacred 
temple. The smooth layers of silt on the 
floor bear not one fin mark and the walls 
remain free of scars or graffiti from 
careless or thoughtless visitors. The 
bottom of the sink holds no trash. Trees 
and shrubs grow unmolested along Trog’s 
sheer sides. Perhaps this sanctuary in the 
sand will remain in obscure splendor for 
many years to come. @) 


Michael Wisenbaker of Tallahassee is 
a frequent contributor to Florida Wildlife. 


Above: Most likely not one of their 
normal habitats, turtles seem to be able to 
make do in Trog. : 


Below: From the vantage point of a large 
limestone boulder, the tiny opening into 
the cave resembles a UFO hovering in the 
distance. 
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Since childhood, | have 
always looked forward to 
opening day while others 
anticipated the coming of 
the festive holidays that 
soon follow. 


Opening Day 


t heart youth continues to overwhelm me in certain respects. One in 
particular is the opening day of hunting season. Since childhood, I 
have always looked forward to opening day while others antici- 
pated the coming of the festive holidays that soon follow. 

In the days prior to the first hunt of the year, I busied myself, checked the 
conditions of my gear and the fit of my camouflage clothes. The night before, I 
arranged everything in preparation for an early morning departure, making sure 
nothing remotely important would be left behind. 


Photos Submitted by William S. Lovelace III 
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Pulling the covers up close around 
me, I would lie in bed wondering what I 
would see or if my aim had improved 
any from the season past. Sleep was 
slow in coming as possible events 
replayed in my mind over and over 
again. 

Nothing has changed. Twenty years 
later and the routine remains unaltered, 
merely polished. 

Two years ago I lobbied my father 
to help plant millet for the dove season. 
Talk is cheap between the two of us as 
procrastination usually overrides our 
plans. And the 1998 drought looked as if 
it would provide us a genuine excuse to 
avoid plowing. 

| had plowed the field prior to the 
dry spell but months had passed and the 
exposed soil baked in the extreme 
temperatures. July had seen a hint of 
rain and my impatient nature begged for 
a chance to take another crack at it. 

Again I plowed. 

The ground tilled, I slung the strap 
of the little hand-operated sowing 
apparatus across my shoulder. I had 
filled the cotton bag to capacity with 
millet seed and walked into the field that 
once was part of my Granddaddy’s 
farm. I was naive to think the planting 
would be accom- 
plished quickly. In 
short order, my legs 
burned from 
overexertion, a sign 
of the inactive 
lifestyle I live. My 
desk job is nice, but 
fails to prepare me 
for my farming 
avocation. 

Again I mused. 
Under the shed, a 
heavy collection of 
dust continued to 
accumulate on a 
perfectly tractor- 
operated planter. 
Was I making a 
feeble attempt at 
reliving a past I 
yearned for—a past 
full of memories 
with Granddaddy on 
this farm? Times 
that would never be 
as they once were? 


I smiled with this passing thought, 
exchanging efficiency and ease for 
memories. Each step taken that day in 
the field was akin to turning pages in a 
book that contained memories. 

There are other opening days 
harboring fond memories of mine. My 
first hunting season goes without 
saying. 

The year I graduated from the 
single shot .410-gauge shotgun to the 
.20-gauge is probably most vivid after 
all these years. Not having fired the gun 
before, I wondered how hard it would 
kick. On that particular opening 
morning, my father drove us the short 
distance from our house to the river 
swamp. Upon arrival, we parked the 
truck and slid into our shell vests, 
shouldered our guns and walked into the 
swamp. The old, muddy logging tram 
provided a dim guide to the place where 
we would finally settle in. The dark 
stillness and the dew dripping from the 
trees was unsettling for a kid who had 


just overcome being afraid of the dark. 


Yet, the atmosphere seemed to provide a 
sense of calm. 

Light slowly leaked through the 
overhead canopy, exposing the huge old 


oaks covered in Spanish moss. The 
woods materialized in a shroud of fog. 
Wood ducks began to arrive from their 
roosting ponds, wings whistling, 
splashing down in the cypress knee- 
studded waters. This is what I came for. 

The arched limbs of the oaks soon 
became a highway of activity. Squirrels 
everywhere! The shotgun boomed, 
echoing deep within the swamp’s 
interior. I picked myself up from the 
ground. Unbelievable! My shoulder felt 
numb. Looking around, I made sure my 
secret was as safe as the squirrel I had 
just missed. There was no question 
about it. I would simply have to learn 
how to brace myself until my wiry 
frame supported more weight. 

There was no turning back once I 
had moved up to a bigger gun. The 
public humiliation I could face in the 
eyes of my fellow third-graders was 
unthinkable. 

Returning to school the following 
Monday flushed with pride, I pulled my 
shirt aside to exhibit the bluish-purple 
bruise on my left shoulder: telling of my 
“new” .20 gauge, leaving an audience of 
my peers in awe. 

Of course, someone else always had [> 


ae 


~ 


The solitude of nature attracts many to Florida woods. 


SUPA WOL 


Page 10: §.W. “Red” Lovelace, the author’s grandfather and a mourning dove. 
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William J. Weber 


a bigger gun, but hey, that was third 
grade and besides, I had proof. 

Aside from opening day activities 
in the nearby fields and woods, a 
hunting camp ranks high on my list of 
places to be. 

The weekends prior to the big day 
were dedicated to general clean-up, 
mowing the camp yard and evicting 
unwanted tenants from the cook shed. 
The resident armadillo made good use 
of the dirt floor, burrowing deep in one 
corner. Wood rats accumulated a mass 
of material on the shelves creating high- 
rise housing of their own. 

The old pitcher pump on the well 
would need its gasket replaced before it 
could draw water. And the well. . . the 
well seemed to pump equal parts of 
water and sand. The water was cloudy 


like that of lime rock run-off. Left to 
settle, the heavier sediment would sink 
to the bottom of the bucket allowing 
careful consumption of the water for 
about two-thirds down. Our general 
practice was to use the water for 
cleaning purposes and haul in any 
intended for other purposes. 

The wooden gate allowing entrance 
was hinged to an old fat-lighter snag 
displaying the number of our camp: the 
numeral 50 received an annual tracing 
of red paint. 

Leaves were raked, the dog pen 
repaired and the campers were moved 
into place. Friday evening found most 
all hunting members of the camp 
present. A feast of barbecued hog 
cooked by ole’ James was consumed 
with much delight. Even the beagles 


Visit the Florida Dove Hunter Hotline at www.state.fl.us/fwe. 
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looked forward to devouring the 
remnants, a chorus of their cries lending 
to the ambiance. 

Morning would find us in the 
surrounding woods listening to the cry 
of the hounds and watching for a deer, 
the subject of pursuit. To a Southerner, 
Beethoven cannot compare to the 
symphony these dogs produce. 

Last I heard, the old camp, in all its 
glory, sat idle. I haven’t been there in 
years; a private hunt club gate now bars 
passage to us “outsiders,” forever. 

It’s late in September now. There 
are frequent phone calls from hunting 
partners wanting to sight-in a rifle or 
tell of a “secret” deer crossing. It’s our 
version of a business brief. 

Placing a few calls of my own, I 
check the play-by-play status of the 
millet field. “Has it grown much? Are 
any doves coming in?” The distance 
between my current residence and 
Suwannee Gables, the place I call 
home, leaves me little choice but to rely 
on the observations of others. 

My own thoughts consume me. 
Watching the wind-swept rain from my 
office window, I become lost, envision- 
ing the opening day of dove season on 
the approaching Saturday. Would it be 
everything I remembered? Would we all 
gather at the appointed time and walk 
into the field, choice spots being 
allocated according to seniority (the 
unwritten law of, “That’s my spot!”)? 

Of course not. 

Granddaddy would not be sitting on 
his stool along the fence where the 
black jack oak tree once stood tall. 
Uncle Earl, long since past, would not 
be there either: his portable radio 
crackling with a college football game. 
Nor would my cousins now scattered 
across the nation. The whoops and 
hollers of jubilation or jeer, depending 
on the outcome of a shot, would not 
echo across the field as they once did. 

I would be there, though, and 
maybe a few doves would show up. No 
matter if I bag my limit or just one, I 
will have gotten what I actually came 
for. 

My vision blurs and I find not all is 
dry on my side of the window. @) 


William S. Lovelace III lives and 
works in Tallahassee. 


A Close Encounter 
of the Raccoon Kind 


Text and Photograph by James Phillips 


knew that raccoons were 

unpredictable and possibly 

infected with rabies. Still, 

when they raided our camp- 
site and purloined the marshmallows - 
just as we were cutting twigs for 
s’mores — I felt they owed me a shot or 
two. I stuck a flash on the camera and as 
night fell, my friend and I staked out a 
nearby garbage can. The can brimmed 
with ripe and malodorous morsels, and 
before long, I was surrounded by 
raccoons. 

There were about 10 of them, all 
youngsters, and at first they were wary. 
All but one, that is. We named him 
“Scruffy”, because he was so be- 
draggled and unkempt. Although young 
raccoons are generally more sociable 
than adults, none of these youngsters 


would tolerate Scruffy. They hissed and 
flattened their ears when he waddled by. 
As I lay in the wet grass by the garbage 
can, I lost sight of him in the gathering 
dark. Then I felt a tug on my pants leg. 
It was Scruffy. Waving a flashlight, my 
friend shooed him away. Meanwhile, the 
other raccoons grew bolder. Closer and 
closer they came, until they filled the 
viewfinder. I could easily have touched 
them. I took a few shots, then Scruffy 
approached and patted my leg again. 
Enough. 

S’moreless and a bit unnerved, we 
retreated to our tents and turned in. But 
we didn’t get much sleep. All night long 
they hissed and snarled and chirped and 
squabbled. The volume and variety of 
sounds a bunch of raccoons can make is 
astonishing. 


A couple of weeks later, a rabid 
raccoon was found in the park. I suspect 
it was Scruffy. 

I should have reported Scruffy to 
the park ranger. Maybe I was afraid he’d 
ask me what I was thinking of, going 
nose to nose with a gang of raccoons. 
They might be cute, but they’ re still 
wild animals, and I was lucky not to 
have been scratched or bitten. That 
would have meant undergoing a series 
of shots, plus a considerable amount of 
anxiety, and I doubt that a photo of 
campground raccoons would have been 
worth that. @ 


James Phillips is a professional 
wildlife freelance photographer-writer 


from Tampa. 
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Doug Stamm 


Up Swift Creek 


By Clayton M. Martin 


Among my favorite spots is Swift Creek. It sepa- 
rates from the Ochlockonee River and flows about 
three miles before entering Hancock Lake. 
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en March winds 
blow the last of 
winter’s chill away 
and I have satiated 
my desire to farm 
by planting a few things, the urge for 
more important pursuits takes center 
stage; fishing for instance. Bream fishing! 
I can hardly wait to cast a cricket to a 
hungry bream, feeling the shock in my 
hand when he nails the bait and heads for 
cover to enjoy his meal. Man, I’m ready! 

Winter rains force Panhandle rivers to 
spill over their banks and flood the low 
lands. The waters are a blessing in 
disguise. They bring fish into the area as 
well as flush millions of insects and 
worms from their sanctuaries. Fish graze 
the bounty as hogs would an acorn crop, 
becoming fat before returning to the river 
as the water level recedes. 

The swollen rivers and creeks race 
for the Gulf, undermining and eroding the 
riverbanks. Uprooted trees leave deep 
holes for the fish to congregate. The roots 
and branches give sanctuary except from 
the anglers who know where they are 
hiding. They also cause problems, making 
navigation difficult and sometimes 
completely blocking the way. Each spring 
a chain saw becomes a vital part of a 
well-stocked boat. 

The places I prefer to fish offer the 
greatest challenge because they are 
narrow. When a tree falls it blocks the 
stream from bank to bank. There are times 
when it becomes impossible to cut the 
tree away from such a narrow restriction. 
Then it’s turn around, or pull your boat 
around the obstruction. 

Among my favorite spots is Swift 
Creek. It separates from the Ochlockonee 
River and flows about three miles before 
entering Hancock Lake. My starting point 
is Mack Lake located four miles north- 
west of Sopchoppy just off State Road 
375. 

I am not a “daylight-til-dark” angler. 
If I launch by 10:00 a.m., that’s fine. 
From experience I know I catch most all 
my fish between then and 2:00 p.m.; the 


For an instant fishing license call 1-888-FISH-FLORIDA (347-4356) 


time when most anglers are having lunch 
or napping. 

On the way I buy some crickets to 
entice the bream to come home with me. 
A wide variety of bream are found in the 
Ochlockonee including red-breasted 
bream, river bream, bluegill, willow 
bream, stump-knockers, shell crackers, 
warmouth and speckled perch. My all- 
time favorite is the red-breasted bream. 
He is the most delicious to eat and the 
most colorful. He is also a scrappy 
opponent. 

I fish the river on my way to Swift 
Creek. Many times I find the fishing is 
brisk and never get to the creek at all. 
After a fast paced hour or so, I am ready 
for lunch. A can of sardines and some 
soda crackers, or a hot dog grilled over an 
edition of the Tallahassee Democrat 1s 
mighty pleasing. 

The fishing is close under the 
overhanging limbs and in brush pockets 
where the bigger fish lie. There I use the 
“sling shot system” to deliver the bait. 


Just as the name implies, you grasp the 
lead, pull the pole into an arc, aim and 
release. It takes a little practice to shoot 
the bait into a real tight place but it pays 
big dividends. 

The mouth of Swift Creek is hidden 
behind a narrow body of water that juts 
out from the river. Unless you know of its 
existence you might pass within just a few 
feet and not see it. 

Swift Creek is not swift at all. It is a 
languid stream most of the time. It is 
nourished from the main channel of the 
Ochlockonee and the amount of water 
released rom the Talquin dam many miles 
upstream. It flows through a tunnel of 
overhanging branches as it bends and 
twists through a boggy swamp. The 
delicate white faces of swamp lilies 
radiate in abundance along the banks. 
Except for the occasional splash of a fish, 
or an alligator as it lunges to safety, it is 
quiet. 

Usually the fish are hungry and take 
the bait as soon as it hits the water. On 


Tom Evans 


most trips I will have my fill of red- 
breasted bream by the time I travel 
halfway down Swift Creek. Then I'll cut 
the motor and glide silently along 
listening to the subdued sounds of nature. 
It reminds me of my childhood of so 
many years ago. Sometimes a jet fighter 
on a training mission from Tyndall Air 
Force Base will shatter the tranquillity 
before I reach the river channel and my 
take out point at Mack Lake. 

It is a trip few people experience. On 
occasion it requires great stamina. It is not 
unusual to portage around impassable 
blockages. Unless one is in good physical 
condition don’t undertake the trip alone. It 
would be nearly impossible to walk out. I 
take the risk to enjoy the feeling of being 
transported to a time and place of almost 
prehistoric dimensions. 

It is a trip few people experience. @) 


Clayton M. Martin writes from 
Monticello, Florida. His e-mail address is 
martinc @hscmail.com. 
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A Wild Calendar Flori 


January 


Use cut Christmas trees to start brush pile near feeders to provide 
cover for birds 
Carolina yellow jessamine begin to bloom in central Florida 
Nesting season begins for ospreys, roseate spoonbills, sandhill cranes, hawks 
and owls 
Black Crappie start winter feeding binge 
Clouds of swallows roost at sunset over large marsh systems 
North Florida deer rutting season 
Antlered deer and wild hog hunting ends in the South Zone on the 9th, in the 
Central Zone on the 23rd 
Fall turkey season ends in the Northwest Zone on the 16th, elsewhere on 
the 9th 
Turn in applications for WMA spring turkey hunts between the 10th 
and 19th 
¢ Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, Fort Myers, 29th and 30th 


February 


Panhandle ravines begin to bloom with trilliums and dogtooth violets 

Screech owls nest in central Florida 

Mating season for wild turkeys and quail in south Florida 

Alligator snapping turtles begin mating 

Antlered deer and wild hog season ends in Northwest Zone on the 16th 
Application deadline for special-opportunity spring turkey hunts is the 3rd 
Florida State Fair, Tampa, 10th-21st 

Special archery and muzzle loading gun season in Northwest Zone 

Frank Sargeant’s Outdoor Expo, Tampa, 25th-27th 

Project WILD/Outdoor Adventure Workshop, Everglades Youth Camp, 25th-27th 


March 


Plant columbine, coral bean and other wildflowers to attract hummingbirds 
Frogs and toads move to ponds and streams to breed 

White bass run up the Ochlockonee River above Lake Talquin 

Turkey and quail breeding seasons 

Migrating birds from Central and South America travel through 

the state 

Bromeliads start to flower in south Florida 

Spring turkey season begins in the South Zone on the 4th, elsewhere on 
the 18th 

Quail and gray squirrel seasons ends on the 5th 

Cypress Gardens Great Outdoor Adventure Show 

Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, Fort Walton, 11th-12th 

LEEF Conference, Wakulla Springs Lodge, March 30-April 2 


White-tailed deer by Ted Rose 


° 

April 

¢ Gray bats return to north Florida caves 

* Sooty terns nest at the Dry Tortugas 

¢ Migrant warblers gather at the coasts 

¢ Long-tailed weasels, minks and river otters give birth 

¢ Pitcher plants in full bloom along the Blackwater River and in the 
Apalachicola Forest 

¢ Spring turkey season ends on the 9th in the South Zone, gisewhere on 
the 23rd 

¢ Welcome Back Songbird festivals at Chinsegut, Merritt Island and Wakulla 
Springs State Park 

¢ Alligators begin moving about, seeking new territories and mates 

¢ Free fishing weekend, 1st and 2nd 

¢ Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, Jacksonville, 1st and 2nd 

¢ MarineQuest VI at the Florida Marine Research Institute in Saint Petersburg, 
27th-29th 

¢ Project Wild/Outdoor Adventure Workshop, Dogwood Acres Camp, 28th-30th 

¢ Kids Fishing Derby, Lake Eaton, 29th-6th 


May 


Least terns and snowy plovers nest on Panhandle beaches 

Peak flight month for Schaus’ swallowtail butterfly in the Keys 
White swamp lilies dot wet prairies and sloughs of the Everglades 
Rosebud orchids bloom in the north at month’s end 

Loud resounding bellows fill the air as alligators begin courtship ritual 
Bluegill bed in Lake Tohopekaliga at the full moon 

The 2000 Florida Wildlife art contest deadline is the 17th. 

Florida Marine Science Educators Association conference, 

St. Petersburg, 5th-7th 

¢ Moss Park Wading Bird Festival, Moss Park in Orange County, 
Saturday May 13 


June 


* The first weekend marks beginning of National Fishing Week 

¢ Turn in regular and special quota hunt applications between the 1st and 11th 
Deadline for Florida Wildlife photo contest, the 16th. 

¢ Laughing gulls and black skimmers hatch on the beach 

¢ Love is in the air, flying squirrels mating season begins 

¢ Red and Seminole bats give birth 

* Gopher tortoise mating season 


American lotus bloom at Paynes Prairie State Preserve 
Tarflowers bloom in the flatwoods 
Everglades Youth Camp begins 


Barracuda by Doug Stamm 


July 


¢ Sea oats flower along the Atlantic beaches 

¢ Scrub morning glory and butterfly weed begin to bloom 

¢ Lake Marion bluegill fishing is excellent during a full moon 

¢ Swallow-tailed kites, purple martins and tree swallows begin gathering to 
migrate 

¢ Deer mating season in Everglades 

¢ Deadline for youth, mobility-impaired and Goethe dog hunts is the 28th. 


August 


Black bear cubs will wean from their mother 

Short-tailed shrew mating season 

Great southern white butterflies migrate through coastal areas 
Blue-winged teal arrive to winter in Florida 

Yellow warblers begin to migrate 

Sea turtles hatch and scamper to the ocean 


September 


Plant perennials that feed wildlife; beautyberry is a good choice 
Get feeders ready for returning birds 

Hawks begin migrating; see them at St. Joseph State Park in Gulf 
County 

Bald eagles return and begin courting 

Gray bats migrate from Florida to caves in Alabama 

Manatees gather near power plants along rivers and bays 

Bass fishing is good in Dade and Broward counties 

Blue crabs migrate from the Panhandle Gulf coast to deeper water for winter 
Atlantic sturgeon migrate down the Apalachicola River to the Gulf 
Peek blooming period for water-spider orchid in central Florida 
Florida Birding Festival, Clearwater 28th-1st 


Black bear by Tom Evans 


October 


Monarch butterflies stop at St. Marks Wildlife Refuge on their journey south 
Plant berry-producing trees and shrubs; holly and dogwood provide food for 
wildlife 

Flatwoods salamanders mate after the first rain of the month 

Flying squirrels move into pecan groves as nuts ripen 

Birds of prey are plentiful along the Southeast coast 

Migrating peregine falcons arrive in northeast Florida 

Sandhill cranes arrive for a winter stay 


November 


* Good month to plant shade trees, native species include oak, 
hackberry and tupelo 
Set up winter seed and suet feeders 
Cedar waxwings come south for the winter 
Deer rutting in central and north Florida goes into full swing 
Ornate chorus frogs begin calling 
Bass congregate around jetties in south end of Lake George 
Space Coast Flyway Festival and Birding Competition at Merritt Island 
Order Christmas gift subscriptions to Florida Wildlife 


December 


Annual Christmas bird count begins mid-month 

Best month for waterfowl watching on wetlands, lakes and prairies 
Buy red cedar, holly or pine to use as Christmas tree and to plant later 
Great horned owl and barred owl begin courtship rituals 

Goldfinches are plentiful in north Florida 

Bald eagle hatchlings begin to appear at end of month 

Snail kites gather in south Florida roosts and begin nesting 

Sunshine bass fishing turns hot at Edward Medard Reservoir 


Green heron by Mare Epstein 


rida Wildlife Photo Contest | 


The seven winning 1999 Florida Wildlife animal, fish and insect photos are 
reproduced here for the first time. The 1999 Florida natural environment win- 
ning photos will be published in the March-April issue. 


- \ 
FIRST PLACE: ZEBRA LONGWING by Leroy Simon, Belleview. 
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HONORABLE MENTION: LUNA MOTH by Leroy Simon, 
by Mark Schroeder, Largo. Belleview. 


HONORABLE MENTION: MARSH RABBIT by Tina Wright, Port Orange. [> 
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Florida Wildlife’s 2000 Photo Contest 


The Florida Wildlife 2000 photo contest deadline is June 16, 2000. 


For contest rules and entry form, contact Photo Contest, Florida Wildlife, 


620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600; call (850) 488- 
5563; request a FAX at (850) 488-8974 or check our web site at 
www:state.fl.us/fwe/ (follow the publications link). 
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WILD ANIMALS 


THIRD PLACE: CRAB SPIDER WITH 
LEAF-FOOTED BUG 
by Don Mammoser, Littleton, Colorado. 


SECOND PLACE: ALLIGATOR by John 
B. Blois, Jacksonville. 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
FIDDLER CRAB by Arther 
Rubenstein, Flagler Beach. 


®) 


By Leigh Wallace 
Photographs courtesy of 


Florida Marine Research Institute 


After the Exxon 
Valdez oil spill in 
1989, the Legisla- 
ture improved the 
state’s ability to 
respond to acci- 
dents along the 
Florida coast. 


. ugust 10, 1993, the 
Awe = day Florida experi- 
] , = enced a major 
/ » environmental 

G& Ge disaster. As the 
freighter Balsa 37 neared the mouth of 
Tampa Bay it collided with two fuel 
barges, Ocean 255 and B155. One caught 
fire on impact and burned for nearly 18 
hours. During that time, nearly 32,000 
gallons of jet fuel, diesel, gasoline and 
about 330,000 gallons of heavy fuel oil 
flowed from the three vessels into Tampa 
Bay, Florida’s largest estuary. The U.S. 
Coast Guard and the Florida Department 
of Environmental Protection descended 
on the scene immediately. The Florida 


Marine Research Institute (FMRI), the 
state’s marine research facility, provided 
support to the federal and state agencies’ 
efforts to minimize damage from the oil 
spill. 

After the Exxon Valdez oil spill in 
1989, the Legislature improved the state’s 
ability to respond to accidents along the 
Florida coast. One improvement gave 
FMRI the ability to create computer- 
generated maps of ecosystems. The maps 
were the first steps in creating the Florida 
Marine Spill Analysis System, which 
plans response to and assesses damage 
from oil spills. As part of creating the spill 
analysis system, FMRI developed a 
prototype response to a spill using the 


OIL SPILL 


a 5 = 


Above: Fisheries biologists use a seine net to collect fish. 


Page 24: A barge burns after the 1993 collision in Tampa Bay. 


Florida Keys as a model. This prototype 
was completed just weeks before the 
Tampa Bay spill. 

It took a few hours to produce maps 
showing which natural resources were in 
the path of the oil spill. Detailed informa- 
tion on seagrass beds, mangrove areas, 
salt marshes, turtle nests and endangered 
wildlife areas, along with the changing 
location and extent of the spill was 
provided to the response team. 

The maps were critical tools in 
protecting Tampa Bay’s ecosystems. Data 
was collected twice daily by helicopter 
and entered into a database to be dis- 
played on maps. Since weather and tides 
constantly altered the oil spill, any map 
more than five hours old was considered 
obsolete. FMRI produced more than 
1,000 maps and used over a half-mile of 
plotter paper in the oil spill’s aftermath. 


Tampa Bay’s seagrass beds and 
mangrove swamps are home to scores of 
marine creatures and nursery to juvenile 
fish including snook, red drum, sea trout 
and tarpon. The Florida manatee feeds 
and loafs in seagrass beds. The beaches 
are nesting sites for both sea turtles and 
shorebirds. The oil had the potential to 
render this fragile ecosystem unliveable. 

At the time of the spill, marine 
mammal biologists had just begun using a 
Global Positioning System (GPS). Instead 
of tracking manatees, the GPS was used 
to collect data on spill location and 
movement. Analysts flew over the spill 
site, tracked it and then loaded the 
information directly into the computers 
used to create maps. It would take just 
four hours to deliver an up-to-date map 
with projections to the response team’s 
headquarters. This ability to make real- 


time maps was unique to FMRI and help 
to direct emergency response. 

The spill occurred during a critical 
time for endangered marine turtles. The 
nesting season was nearly finished, but 
many loggerhead turtle nests had not yet 
hatched. The marine turtle group identi- 
fied 115 loggerhead turtle nests in danger. 
Biologists worked with local turtle 
monitoring groups to protect nests in the 
path of the spill. Floating barriers called 
booms were used to contain the oil. Nests 
in areas near the spill were covered with 
cages to prevent newly hatched turtles 
from swimming into oily waters. Biolo- 
gists collected 1,530 baby turtles as they 
hatched and took them south to Sarasota 
to be released away from the oil. Only 
two nests were destroyed by oil and one 
nest was crushed during beach cleanup 
efforts. [> 
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Immediately following the spill, 
biologists with the Ecosystem Assessment 
and Restoration Program conducted 
surveys to determine the impact the spill 
had on seagrass beds. Oil slicks moved 
over several seagrass areas, lightly coating 
them with oil. Seagrass biologists took 
samples to determine the effects the spill 
had on sea grass beds and the animal 
community they support. Biologists used 
oil-absorbent pads to wipe oil from 
seagrass blades and also pulled chains 
with oil-absorbent sleeves on them 
through the seagrass beds to determine the 
possible magnitude of oil on the plants 
and in the sediments. More than 255 acres 
of seagrass were exposed to oil and about 
two-and-one-half acres were destroyed by 
the spill. 

Other biologists within the Fisheries 
Assessment Program were completing a 
three-year study on juvenile beachfront 
fish populations when the spill occurred. 
Oil covered one of the areas that biolo- 
gists had been studying, taking away the 


food resources of young permit, pompano 
and whiting. These fish species eat tiny 
shellfish and crustaceans like coquinas 
and mole crabs that live in the tidal areas 
that were covered in oil. The juvenile fish 
were driven from the oiled beachfront 
areas. One year after the spill, the young 
pompano, permit, whiting and other 
species had returned to the areas affected 
by the spill. 

The 1993 Tampa Bay oil spill 
illustrates how FMRI’s programs work 
together to provide information critical to 
effectively manage Florida’s 8,000 miles 
of coastline. @) 


The Florida Marine Research 
Institute (FMRI) started in 1955 as a 
research station with one biologist and 
one lab assistant studying red tide. 
Today, the Institute’s 300 scientists, 
technicians and support staff occupy a 
three building complex in St. Peters- 
burg and 11 field labs around the state. 


A turtle biologist inspects a protected sea turtle nest. 
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Three programs, Ecosystem Assessment 
and Restoration; Fisheries Assessment; 
and Information Science and Manage- 
ment, organize studies on nearly every 
aspect of Florida’s marine environment. 

The Ecosystem Assessment and 
Restoration program includes seven 
different research functions. The 
program studies coral reef communities, 
collects information on seagrass, salt 
marsh and mangrove communities, 
monitors fish disease, and studies red 
tide and its impacts on the environment. 

The Fisheries Assessment Program 
collects information used to evaluate the 
effects of regulations on fish stocks and 
predict future stock levels. Fisheries 
interviews recreational and commercial 
anglers to determine how angler 
behavior changes in response to fishing 
regulations. The stock assessment group 
uses data from FMRI and other sources 
to develop stock-assessment models and 
predicts the future status of Florida’s 
fisheries. 

The Information Science and 
Management Program is the most 
technologically-based of FMRI’s three 
programs. The Coastal and Marine 
Resource Assessment section uses 
sophisticated computer-mapping and 
remote sensing data analysis and creates 
information summaries, ecological 
characterizations and both highly 
complex and user friendly maps for 
managers, scientists and the general 
public. The Information Services 
program maintains a collection of 
preserved marine plants and animals, 
manages a reference library and edits 
publications for Institute biologists. 

The Florida Marine Research 
Institute is part of the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission and 
is located in downtown St. Petersburg 
on Bayboro Harbor. For more informa- 
tion on the programs of FMRI, please 
contact the Education and Information 
Office, 100 Eighth Avenue SE, St. 
Petersburg, Florida 33701, (727) 896- 
8626. 


Leigh Wallace was a media specialist 


with the Florida Marine Research 
Institute, St. Petersburg. 


Wildlife Friend 


he Wildlife Friend column 

| / was first published by this By James Call 
magazine in its September- 

October 1998 issue. It is our way of 

trying to recognize people and organiza- 

tions who promote conservation values 

in their community. 

The column introduced us to Ernie 
Rivers of Pensacola who organized a 
petition drive to oppose dumping waste 
water into Perdido Bay. Rhonda Work, a 
retired educator, known as the “squirrel 
lady” for her work with a Gadsden 
County wildlife refuge. Glenn Lau a 
documentary producer whose programs 
encourage people “to go out and 
rediscover America.” A group of Florida 
International University students who 
challenged the university on its use of 
herbicides. And Safari Man, a former 
teacher, who found through music, 
movement and imagination he can get 
children “excited about finding out 
about things, about imitating, explor- 
ing...” the natural world. 

These are some of the people we’ ve 
found to represent the thousands of 
Floridians active and involve in their 
communities. If you know of someone 
working to help wildlife, promoting 
conservation values and trying to 
preserve natural Florida then send their 
name to us. A Wildlife Friend is some 
one who volunteers their time, energy 
and talent to give something back to 
their neighborhood and community. You 
know them. You know where they live. 
So be a friend and tell us who they are. 

The neighbor who regularly picks 
up litter or organized a recycling 
program; the person who volunteered at 
a school and introduced children to 
fishing, birding and other outdoor 
recreations or someone who rescued an 
injured animal: all are candidates to be a 
Wildlife Friend. 


Above: Society for Environmental Action 
FIU chapter saved campus ponds from 
herbicide spraying. 


Left: Safari Man uses music and motion 
to interest pre-schoolers in the natural 
world. 


Below: Ed Winn takes students on a 
“thousand year trip” to show how 
Florida has changed. 


There are countless ways to > as ; a 
encourage conservation. If you know - yw. f 7 Pa 
someone who does then send their 7 Mm. Y | mw 

~ of . 
name, address and phone number to: MK sd 4 A 4 Me 
~ i ) fos £ 

Wildlife Friend TA dees p, 


c/o James Call 

Florida Wildlife 

620 South Meridian Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-1600 @ 
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Cnpertence the 
Apalachicola River WEA 


By Lt. Stan Kirkland 


===] very fall when the leaves begin to turn and it becomes more 
- “airish,” squirrel hunters in droves descend on Gulf and Franklin 
P = counties, particularly the hardwood swamps along the 
| ~ , Apalachicola River. One area that attracts hundreds of these 
ite! hunters who set up primitive campsites is the Apalachicola River 
Wildlife and Environmental Area (WEA). 
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Above: Gray squirrels are plentiful at Apalachicola River Wildlife and Environmental Area. 


Page 28: Apalachicola River WEA covers 87 square miles from Apalachicola to Wewahitchka. 


The Apalachicola River WEA covers 
about 87 square miles that stretches over 
swampy terrain from the town of 
Apalachicola all the way upriver to 
Wewahitchka. To wildlife staffers at the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC), it’s known in official 
parlance as a CARL area, meaning 
Conservation and Recreation Land 
Program. Money is set aside by the state 
to preserve such areas. 

For the numerous squirrel hunters 
who travel to the area, they see it as a 
great place to shoot gray squirrels, and 
even get in some bass fishing. Access to 
the area is almost strictly by boat. 

One hunter who’s been returning to 
the Apalachicola River WEA and nearby 
hardwood ridges managed by the North- 
west Florida Water Management District 
is Tony Bigot of Fort Walton Beach. The 
52-year-old Bigot owns a transmission 
repair shop and says there are several 
reasons he and a group of friends have 
hunted there since 1976. 


“For one thing, it’s a pretty good 
place to squirrel hunt but we can get away 
and enjoy ourselves, and you can’t beat 
that,” he said. “Sometimes, if the huntin’ 
is slow, I ease down the river and bass 
fish. 

“That way, if I see something and 
want to hunt, it’s just a matter of easing 
up to the bank with my trolling motor.” 

Bigot said he and his party, which last 
year numbered 10 people, stayed in a 
friend’s cabin at Willis Landing, and 
worked down river from there. Although 
his party didn’t see as many squirrels as 
usual, he said they bagged 50 hunting the 
opening weekend of the small game 
season. A few days after returning home, 
Bigot said he got everybody together one 
evening at his shop after the close of 
business hours and they ate fried squirrel, 
rice and all the trimmings. 

On a typical hunt Bigot said they’re 
up before daylight and motor in several 
boats to their hunting spots. They separate 
on the river bank and look for movement 


up in the oaks, hickories, gums and other 
hardwoods. The hunters typically lounge 
around camp through the middle of the 
day before venturing back out at mid- 
afternoon. 

FWC wildlife biologist Phil Manor 
oversees the property and says the first 
two weekends of the squirrel season are 
the busiest. 

“After that you really don’t see many 
people,” he said. 

While many of the hunters and 
anglers visiting the area stay in camps on 
private property near the boat landings 
ringing the area, others camp out primi- 
tive-style in tents along the river or use a 
myriad of house boats tied up along the 
bank. 

For the 1999-2000 hunting season, 
hunters can look forward to something 
special. Manor said on the Sauls Creek 
section there’ ll be three dove fields 
totaling approximately 80 acres open as 
Special Opportunity Hunt Areas. Hunters 
who are interested can purchase a $35 [> 
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Apalachicola River runs 44 miles through the wildlife environmental area. 


Apalachicola is an Indian word for “the 
people on the other side.’ Today the river is 
the border for Eastern and Central time 
zones. 


The WEA features the Apalachicola River, floodplains, marshes and lakes. 
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permit for the first phase afternoon 

shoots. The permits will be available at 
the Howard Creek Country Mart. Manor 
said the fields are planted with a combina- 
tion of brown-top millet, Japanese millet, 
Egyptian wheat and bene (sesame seed). 
Similar paid hunts elsewhere in the state 
have been popular. 

The Apalachicola River environmen- 
tal area has grown in size during the past 
30 years. The 1972 “Land Conservation 
Act” passed by the Florida Legislature 
provided money to preserve habitats and 
wild lands like those in the lower 
Apalachicola River basin. By 1982 the 
state had acquired 28,122 acres of 
streams, marshes and flood plain forests 
in two counties. 

Under the Preservation 2000 land 
buying program, additional tracts were 
acquired including the Saul’s Creek Unit, 
Bloody Bluff and most recently in 1996, 
the Sand Beach Tract. 

Manor says the make-up of the area 
overall is roughly 78% wetlands, 13% 
saw grass marsh, 5% bottomland hard- 
woods and the rest upland terrain. When 
the massive floods hit every decade or so 
upstream in Georgia and Alabama, more 
than three-quarters of the area gets 
inundated, forcing species of wildlife like 
black bear, white-tailed deer and wild 
turkeys to move inland to higher ground. 
Perhaps, that’s the reason deer and turkey 
numbers are fairly low there. 

In addition to the role of the FWC as 
the lead agency for wildlife management, 
law enforcement and land management, 
other state agencies involved in conserv- 
ing this area include the Florida Division 
of Forestry and the Division of Historical 
Resources in the Secretary of State’s 
Office. 

Manor said when possible, native 
types of vegetation, such as longleaf pines 
are being returned to the area. For 
instance, by next year about 1,700 acres 
of the Bloody Bluff area will once again 
be covered in longleaf. @ 


Lt. Stan Kirkland is the public 


information director of the FWC’s 
Northwest Regional Office, Panama City. 


Photographs by Billy Sermons 


The Latest Charles Rowe Print 


limited edition of 475 signed and numbered prints of wildlife artist Charles 
Avene’ painting of Pastoral is being offered by the Wildlife Foundation of 
Florida, Inc., a not-for-profit foundation. Pastoral depicts the large live oaks 
and three deer at at the Peace River Valley Ranch in Wauchula. 

You may order your copy of the 20” x 26” print by sending a check or money order to 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., Charles Rowe Print, Post Office Box 11010, Tallahassee, 
FL 32302. The print costs $120 plus $7 shipping. Florida residents please include $8.40 for 
tax. The prints are on neutral pH paper and printed with colorfast inks, shrink-wrapped and 
shipped flat. Each print order benefits the Florida Wildlife manuscript, art and photography 


fund. 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by James Call 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY HUNTS 
February 4 is the deadline to apply for a spring turkey 
special opportunity hunt. The hunts are scheduled between 
early March and the end of April at six Wildlife Management 
Areas. Call your FWC regional office, listed on page 2, for 
more information. 


BLAME IT ON LA NINA 
La Nina weather phenomena could mean forest fires in the 
South and lack of snow in California. Check the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration official La Nina web 
site, www.publicaffairs.noaa.gov/lanina.html, to see how 
unusually cold ocean temperatures in the Equatorial Pacific 
affect our weather. 


BE AN OUTDOOR WOMAN — 

Becoming an Outdoors-Woman workshops are scheduled 
for February 18-20 in West Palm Beach and April 14-16 in 
Ocala. The workshops are for women interested in learning 
skills associated with hunting, fishing and activities like 
canoeing, camping, backpacking and outdoor photography. 

Contact the FWC’s West Palm Beach office 
(561) 625-5126 for more information. 


Las 


" FRANK.SARGEANT'S | 


OUTDOORS EXPOS 
The Frank Sargeant Outdoors Exposition at the Florida 
State Fairgrounds in Tampa is scheduled for February 25-28. 
More than 125 exhibitors, including 25 conservation organiza- 
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tions, are expected to participate. Exposition hours are 1-9 p.m. 
Friday, 10 a.m.- 8 p.m. Saturday and 11 a.m. - 6 p.m. Sunday. 
Admission Friday is free courtesy of the Ford Motor Company. 


FIRST HUMPHREY AWARD 

Larry Campbell, supervisor for the Division of Wildlife in 
the South Florida region, is the first recipient of the Louise 
Ireland Humphrey Award (LIHA). The award is presented 
annually to an FWC employee whose work exemplifies a 
significant dedication and service to protecting and preserving 
Florida fish and wildlife resources. Louise Ireland Humphrey 
served 15 years on the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission before retiring in 1998. In addition to the distinc- 
tion of being the first LIHA recipient, Campbell wins $1,000 
and a bronze sculpture of a bobwhite. 


AHOY, LIEUTENANT GOES NATIONWIDE 
Wildlife Officer Lt. Brett Norton has received national 
recognition for his work stressing boating safety. Norton is the 

1999 winner of the Boating Safety Award given by the Na- 
tional Association of State Boating Law Administrators. The 
group cites his work on a safety education program, perfor- 
mance-based budgeting and training of FWC employees. In 
addition to the distinction of being the final award recipient of 
the millennium, Norton received a plaque containing a ship 
wheel and a 12-gauge shotgun. 


MANATEES ON THE MOVE 

In the fall and winter months manatees seek out the 
warmer waters of springs and rivers, especially those with a 
power plant located on its banks. These waterways have 
seasonal speed zones posted and boaters should practice the 
following guidelines to avoid manatee collisions: 

¢ Stay in marked channels 

¢ Wear polarized sunglasses 

¢ Obey posted speed zones 

* Pole, paddle and use trolling motors in seagrass beds. 

Manatees are protected under the endangered Species Act 
and Florida has been a designated manatee sanctuary since 
1978. 


CONSERVATION UPDATE 


CONSUMPTIONAND THE ENVIRONMENT 
The center for a New American Dream reports that an 

extra five million tons of trash are produced between Thanks- 
giving and the New Year. Check www.newdream.org/ 
holiday/home.html for tips on how to celebrate with less 
impact on the environment and the wallet. Also, Union of 
Concerned Scientists web site details how consumer choices 
affect the environment. Point your browser to 
www.ucsusa.org/less/index.html. 


NEW LOGO 

Published here for the first time is the new logo for the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC). 
Voters abolished the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
and the Marine Fisheries Commission in the 1998 election. 
The two agencies merged to create the FWC in July 1999. 
The monochromatic logo, adopted by the Commissioners, 
reflects the new agency’s mission to conserve Florida aquatic 
life, marine life and wild animal resources. 
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COMING IN MARCH-APRIL 
¢ Of Birds, Beaks and Bills 
¢ A Lake Disappears 
¢ Tagging Snook 
¢ Natural Florida Photography Winners 
¢ The Red Tide Mystery 
¢ Boat Handling 


ASK THE LIEUTEMNT! 
Robert C. Writes : 

I just purchased a Florida State hunting license and a 
Northwest Florida Water Management permit to hunt in 
Escambia River Swamp. I haven’t hunted in years, but it 
seems to me that when I hunted before you needed to have a 
Federal Duck Stamp to shoot ducks. What is the law concern- 
ing ducks? 


Lt. Stan replies: 

Depending on the length of time since you last duck 
hunted there may be some changes to consider. Due to toxicity 
problems with waterfowl ingesting spent lead pellets, both 
state and federal regulations changed in the early 1980’s to ban 
the use of lead shot shells for hunting waterfowl. Waterfowl 
can be taken only with steel shot or other federally approved 
non-toxic shot. 

Also, in addition to a federal waterfowl stamp, which you 
purchase at any post office, you need a state waterfowl stamp. 
The federal stamp costs $15 and the state stamp $3 (plus an 
issuance fee). This isn’t a change, but waterfowl can be hunted 
daily from 30 minutes before (legal) sunrise to (legal) sunset. 
You may want to go by the local tax collector’s office and pick 
up a copy of the 1999-2000 Waterfowl and Coot Seasons 
brochure or view it at www.state.fl.us/fwe. The brochure has 
bag limit info and details on Canada goose season on Lake 
Seminole and light goose season elsewhere in northwest 
Florida. 


Susan L. Writes: 

I want to check on regulations for a child hunting under 
the age of 16. The information I have read states hunting is 
permissible as long as the minor is supervised by an adult. 
Does the adult have to be within a certain range (yards)? Also 
does the adult have to possess a valid hunting license? I am a 
mother of a 15-year-old boy and accompany him during deer 
season. I do not carry a gun, do not hunt myself, but am on a 
stand with him to assure his safety. Do I need a hunting 
license? 


Lt. Stan Replies: 

The information you’ ve read is correct. There is no certain 
range or distance that constitutes supervision. However, 
wildlife officers generally agree that supervision is generally 
sight or voice contact. Also, since you are not hunting but only 
accompanying your son you do not need a hunting license. You 
will need to wear at least 500 square inches of hunter orange 
since you’re with someone deer hunting on a wildlife manage- 
ment area. I commend you for going with your son. Let us 
know if there are other questions you have. @) 


WINGS OVER 
FLORIDA 


Limited Time Special Offer 


Order three one-year subscriptions to Florida Wildlife and save $5 over single subscription 
rates. Instead of paying $36 for the award-winning Florida Wildlife you can purchase three one- 
year new, renewal or gift subscriptions for just $31*. With this special limited time offer you save 
$1.67 for each individual subscription. 


Please make check or money order payable to: Florida Wildlife, and mail to Circulation 
Office, P.O. Box 6150, Tallahassee, FL 32314-6150. 


*NOTE: This offer is valid only for subscription orders in multiples of three. For each foreign 
subscription please add $5. 
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